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NATURE 


BIG GAME SHOOTING} 

HILE partridges and pheasants, and even hares 
and rabbits (in spite of the Ground Game Bill) 
continue to increase and multiply, to the delight of the 
ordinary sportsman, there can be no doubt that the 
supply of what is termed “ big game" is rapidly 
and seriously diminishing year by year. In North 
America the bison or “buffalo” is extinct as a wild 
animal, and the wapiti is hardly to be met with any¬ 
where within reach. In Europe the steinbock has 
entirely disappeared, and the chamois is found only in 
certain districts where it has been carefully preserved. 
Cashmere, formerly the happy hunting-ground of the 
Indian officer, is now nearly cleared out, and it is very 
hard work, we are told, to get one decent “head"of 
barasingha or ibex in a whole season. As for Africa, 
the whole of the easily accessible country has been swept 
clean by the host of “ big game” shooters, and it is only 
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authority upon the game of the Caucasus and Western 
America. The names of Baker, Oswell, Jackson, Pike, and 
Selous are well known to sportsmen all over the world as 
those of ardent and intrepid hunters of the past and pre¬ 
sent generation. In the present work they have all made 
excellent contributions to the common stock of know¬ 
ledge on the subject; but, as is usually the case where 
five or six people join together in writing one book, there 
is perhaps a little want of a uniform system in the com¬ 
bined product. We may even venture to hint that a 
little judicious compression and excision might have 
combined the two volumes into one. On the whole, 
however, this perhaps would not have been altogether 
desirable ; it might have caused the omission of some of 
the excellent illustrations which pervade the two volumes, 
and possibly have interfered with the very plain and 
legible print now before our eyes. 

The first volume of “ Big Game Shooting” opens with 
an essay by Mr. Phillipps-Wolley on the general prin- 




Fig. i, —Game animals in British East Africa. 


by penetrating into such distant places as the swamps of 
the Luapula, or the torrid deserts of Lake Rudolph, that 
the larger mammals, which formerly populated its whole 
surface, can be “ got at ” in any numbers. Such being 
the case, it was quite time that an account of what has 
been for many years one of the great national sports of 
the British race should be taken in hand. It will help 
the adventurous spirits of the present generation to share 
more easily in a pastime that cannot last much longer, 
and, at the same time, hand down to future ages a record 
of what were the delights and dangers of slaughtering 
the extinct mammals of the preceding era. 

Of the high qualifications of the editor and those who 
have assisted him in the present work, there can be no 
doubt whatever. Mr. Phillipps-Wolley is a recognised 


1 '. Game Shooting.” By Clive Phillipps-Wolley. With contributions 
by Sir Samuel W. Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. J. Jackson, Warburton Pike, 
and F. C. Seious. The Badminton Library, Ttvo vois. (London: Long- 
mans. Green, and Co., 1894.) 
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ciples of the subject. No apology, we agree with him, 
is required for “ Big Game Shooting.” Man from his 
earliest origin has been a hunting animal. Even in the 
most highly civilised races the love of wild sport affects 
some of the most highly gifted and intelligent of the 
race, and gives exercise to those masculine virtues which 
in these days it is so necessary to encourage. The best 
hunters, moreover, have done much for geography and 
much for science, although it may be the mere love of 
hunting that has originally prompted them in their ex¬ 
peditions. In Africa, as Mr. Phiilipps-Wolley well puts 
it, hunting and exploration have certainly gone hand in 
hand ; in America, it was the hunter who first explored 
and settled the great West; while in India, not the 
least amongst those latent powers which enable us to 
govern our Asiatic fellow-subjects, is the “respect won 
by generations of English hunters from the native 
shikaris and hillsmen.” 

Agreeing fully with the author in his vindication of thfe 
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merits of big game shooting, we will not followhim into the 
arcana relating thereto, which will be mainly profitable 
to those who wish to indulge in the pursuit. 

The four chapters which follow Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s 
introduction are devoted to a biography of Oswell, and 
to a history of his various expeditions in South Africa. 
These are all of great interest, and will be read by his 
brother shooters with an affection and reverence correctly 
due to so renowned a pioneer of their favourite pursuit. 
But the days of Oswell, alas, are past and gone, and we 
doubt whether the modern shooter of big game will profit 
much by the narrative of his hazardous exploits, although 
they will form excellent chapters for reading 
round the camp fire—if big game shooters ever 
have time for such a diversion. Very different 
is the case with Mr. F. J. Jackson, of Uganda 
fame, whose eleven chapters occupy the next 
place. East Africa is now almost the only 
country in the world where there is still unoccu¬ 
pied space left for the shooters of big game, and 
where the elephant, the buffalo, the lion, the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, and 
a host of antelopes are still to be met with in 
luxuriant abundance. Mr. Jackson commences 
with good advice on the proper mode of fitting 
out an expedition, and on the routes and districts 
to be traversed with greatest profit. 

He then devotes separate chapters to the 
various animals above mentioned, and gives us 
altogether what will prove to be a most useful 
guide-book to the hunter in Eastern Africa. 

The chapter on antelopes is of very great 
interest even to the scientific naturalist. The 
various species are separately enumerated, and 
discussed under their correct scientific names. 

Their number, not only as regards individuals, 
but species, is simply astonishing. Dividing 
them according to the sportsman’s point of 
view into two categories, Mr. Jackson places 
eighteen antelopes under the head of those which 
frequent the open plains, while those which are 
usually found in the bush make fifteen more, so 
that not less than thirty-three species of these 
elegant bovine animals are registered as oc¬ 
curring in East Africa. Had Somaliland been 
included within East African limits, several 
more species might have been added. We look 
upon Mr. Jackson’s contribution as the most 
original and valuable part of the first volume, 
although Mr. Selous’ chapter on the lion and 
his ways, and Mr. Pike’s account of the slaughter 
of the musk-ox in the barren lands of Arctic 
America, are likewise of considerable value. 

To the second volume of “Big Game Shoot¬ 
ing” the contributors are hardly less inferior 
in fame than those who have written the former 
portion. Mr. Arnold Pike discourses on Arctic 
hunting, in which the walrus and the polar 
bear form the chief subjects of attraction. Mr. 
PhillippsTWolley tells us of his adventures in the 
Caucasus, where the chief mountain game consists of the 
chamois and two species of ibex, while the slopes on the 
northern side of the chain are the favourite haunts of the 
few bison that are left, and of a large stag, termed by Mr. 
Phillipps-Wolley the red deer. But this stag is more 
probably the maral (Cervtts vtaral) which many years 
ago was introduced into the Zoological Society’s gardens 
from Circassia, and flourished abundantly for more 
than ten years . 1 Of the bison, or as it is called in this 
work, the “ Caucasian aurochs,” the redoubtable traveller 
and hunter, Mr. St. George Littledale, the only English¬ 
man who has slain this mighty beast in the Caucasus, 

2 See Sir. Sclater's &nic 3 e on “The Deer, now or lately living in the 
oocicty's Menagerie." (Trans. Zool. Soc. vu. p. 336. 
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gives us full particulars. As is now well known, a 
small district on the northern slope of the Caucasus and 
one far-distant forest in Lithuania are the only remaining 
spots on the face of the earth where this splendid animal 
is still to be met with. Not many centuries ago, no 
doubt, the European bison pervaded the whole inter¬ 
vening district, and in past ages spread all over 
Europe, and was abundant even in England. But to 
call it the “aurochs” is a misnomer, for the true 
aurochs is the extinct Urus (Bos primigenius) which 
was found in the forests of Germany during the time 
of Julius Ctesar. Mr. Littledale also gives us a good 


account of the huge Ovis argali of Mongolia, and the 
corresponding Ovis ftolii of the Pamir, two gigantic sheep, 
which he was amongst the first of British sportsmen to 
encounter. 

Another well-known hunter, Mr. Baillie-Grohman, 
writes chapters on the more familiar chamois and stag 
of the Alps, while Messrs. Chapman and Buck contribute 
an excellent account of the large game of Spain and 
Portugal, a subject on which they are well qualified to 
speak from long personal experience. The picture of the 
Spanish ibex, taken from Mr. Chapman’s sketches, with 
the lammergeiers floating in the distance, gives us a good 
idea of the attractions still to be met with in “ Wild 
Spain,” which he and Mr. Buck have done so much to 
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make known to us. Indian shooting is well treated by 
Colonel Percy, who goes very fully into the subject. It is, 
indeed, an ample one, and Colonel Percy enumerates no 
less than fifty-three animals to be included in the category 
of big game by the fortunate sportsmen of India. The 
second volume concludes with good advice about camps, 
transport, rifles, and ammunition, and with a few hints on 
taxidermy, showing the way in which the larger animals 
should be skinned and their heads set up as sportsmen’s 
trophies. 

In concluding our notice of this attractive work, we 
may be permitted again to call notice to the illustrations, 
which, with few exceptions, are of a high degree of excel¬ 
lence. Two of these, by the kind permission of the 
publishers, we reproduce on the present occasion. The 
first of them represents a scene in British East Africa, 
between Teita and Taveta, in the Kilima-njaro district, 
where (in September 1886) the country was “literally 
crawling” with zebra, hartebeest, impala, oryx, and 
Grant’s antelope, besides eland and giraffe, and an 
occasional steinbok and wart-hog.” In those days 
Taveta was correctly designated the “ Hunters’ Para¬ 
dise.” The second illustration shows us the haunt of the 
Spanish ibex, of which we have already spoken. 

Before concluding our notice of what will no doubt 
quickly and deservedly become the big-game-shooters’ 
favourite handbook, we venture to call attention to what is 
probably a slight slip on the part of Mr. Phillipps-Wolley. 
General Richard Dashwood, than whom there can be 
no better authority on the subject, has commented, 
in an article in Land and Water (March 24, 1894), 
rather severely on some of Mr. Phillipps-Wolley’s state¬ 
ments regarding the caribon and moose of North 
America. It is no doubt incorrect to say that caribon 
and moose feed upon the same food. As explained by 
General Dashwood, their tastes are very different. It 
is also an error to describe the “ call-cry ” of the female 
moose as a roar. General Dashwood’s experienced ear 
teaches him to describe it as a “beautiful clear note, 
rising and falling with a sort of entreaty in the tone and 
a soft grunt at the end.” 


POPULARISING SCIENCE. 

“ "DOPULAR science,” it is to be feared, is a phrase 
that conveys a certain flavour of contempt to many 
a scientific worker. It may be that this contempt is not 
altogether undeserved, and that a considerable proportion 
of the science of our magazines, school text-books, and 
books for the general reader, is the mere obvious tinctured 
by inaccurate compilation. But this in itself scarcely 
justifies a sweeping condemnation, though the editorial 
incapacity thus evinced must be a source of grave regret 
to all specialists with literary leanings and with the 
welfare of science at heart. The fact remains that in an 
age when the endowment of research is rapidly passing 
■out of the hands of private or quasi-private organisations 
into those of the State, the maintenance of an intelligent 
exterior interest in current investigation becomes of 
almost vital importance to continual progress. Let that 
adjective “ intelligent ” be insisted upon. Time was 
when inquiry could go on unaffected even by the 
scornful misrepresentations of such a powerful enemy as 
Swift, because it was mainly the occupation of men of 
considerable means. But now that our growing edifice 
of knowledge spreads more and more over a substructure 
of grants and votes, and the appliances needed for 
instruction and further research increase steadily in cost, 
even the affectation of a contempt for popular opinion 
becomes unwise. There is not only the danger of 
supplies being cut off, but of their being misapplied 
by a public whose scientific education is neglected, of 
their being deflected from investigations of certain, to 
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those of doubtful value. For instance, the public endow¬ 
ment of the Zetetic Society, the discovery of Dr. Platt’s 
polar and central suns, or the rotation of Dr. Owen’s 
Bacon-cryptogram wheel, at the expense of saner in¬ 
quiries might conceivably and very appropriately result 
from the specialisation of science to the supercilious 
pitch. 

It should also go far to reconcile even the youngest 
and most promising of specialists to the serious con¬ 
sideration of popular science, to reflect that the acknow¬ 
ledged leaders of the great generation that is now pass¬ 
ing away, Darwin notably, addressed themselves in many 
cases to the general reader, rather than to their colleagues. 
But instead of the current of popular and yet philo¬ 
sophical books increasing, its volume appears if anything 
to dwindle, and many works ostensibly addressed to the 
public by distinguished investigators, succeed in no 
notable degree, or fail to meet with appreciation 
altogether. There is still a considerable demand for 
popular works, but it is met in many cases by a new 
class of publication from which philosophical quality is 
largely eliminated. At the risk of appearing impertinent, 
I may perhaps, as a mere general reader, say a little 
concerning the defects of very much of what is proffered 
to the public as scientific literature. As a reviewer for 
one or two publications, I have necessarily given some 
special attention to the matter. 

As a general principle, one may say that a book should 
be written in the language of its readers, but a very con¬ 
siderable number of scientific writers fail to realise this. 
A few write boldly in the dialect of their science, and 
there is certainly a considerable pleasure in a skilful and 
compact handling of technicalities ; but such writers do 
not appreciate the fact that this is an acquired taste, and 
that the public has not acquired it. Worse sometimes 
results from the persistent avoidance of technicality. 
Except in the cases of the meteorologist, archaeologist, 
and astronomer, who are relatively free from a special 
terminology, a scientific man finds himself at a great 
disadvantage in writing literary English when compared 
with a man who is not a specialist. To express his 
thought precisely he gravitates towards the all too con¬ 
venient technicality, and forbidden that, too often rests 
contented with vague, ambiguous, or misleading phrases. 
It does not follow that, because, what from a literary 
standpoint must be called “ slang,” is not to be used, 
that the writer is justified in “writing down” as if to 
his intellectual inferiors. The evil often goes further 
than a lack of precision. Out of a quite unwarrantable 
feeling of pity and condescension for the weak minds 
that have to wrestle with the elements of his thought, the 
scientific writer will go out of his way to jest jests of a 
carefully selected and most obvious description, forget¬ 
ting that whatever status his special knowledge may give 
him in his subject, the subtlety of his humour is probably 
not greatly superior, and may even be inferior to that of 
the average man, and that what he assumes as inferiority 
in his hearers or readers is simply the absence of what 
is, after all, his own intellectual parochialism. The 
villager thought the tourist a fool because, he did not 
know “Oivd Smith.” Occasionally scientific people are 
guilty of much the same fallacy. 

In this matter of writing or lecturing “ down,” one 
may even go so far as to object altogether to the 
facetious adornment of popular scientific statements. 
Writing as one of the reading public, I may testify that 
to the common man who opens a book or attends a 
lecture, this clowning is either very irritating or very 
depressing. We respect science and scientific men 
hugely, and we had far rather they took themselves 
seriously. The taste for formal jesting is sufficiently 
provided for in periodicals of a special class. Yet 
on three occasions recently very considerable dis¬ 
tress has been occasioned the writer by such mistaken 
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